SARAH
To show you how unreasonable you are in accusing me, I dare
swear you yourself will own that your going from me in the
Duchess's drawing-room did show as much contempt as was
possible. I may grieve at it, but I will no more complain when
you do it, for I suppose it is what pleases your humour. I cannot
imagine what you meant by your saying I laughed at you at the
Duke's side, for I was so far from that, that had it not been for
shame I could have cried. And [as] for being in haste to go to the
Park, after you went, I stood near a quarter of an hour, I believe,
without knowing what I did. Although at Whitehall you told
me I should not come, yet I walked twice to the Duke's back-
stairs, but there was no Mrs Mowdie ; and when I went to my
Lord Duras's, I would not go the same way they did but came
again down the back-stairs ; and when I went away, I did not go
in my chair, but made it follow me, because I would see if there
was any light in your chamber, but I saw none. Could you see
my heart you would not be so cruel as to say I do not love you,
for by all that is good I love you and only you. If I may have
the happiness of seeing you to-night, pray let me know, and
believe that I am never truly pleased but when I am with you.
Thus time slipped by, and ardent courtship must have
lasted far into its second year. Sarah's sister Frances, after
rejecting so many suitors, royal or honourable, was akeady
married to Lord Hamilton, a man of charm and distinction,
but of no great wealth. Sarah, approaching seventeen, was
alone. She had chased away her mother, and the man she
loved and who loved her so well had not yet spoken the
decisive word.
Meanwhile the war continued; but such few records of
John Churchill as exist for the years 1675, 1676, and 1677
are conclusive against his having fought any more on the
Continent. His name is never mentioned in any of the
operations.l The regiment which he had formerly commanded,
withering for lack of drafts, was incorporated in Monmouth's
1 On April 13, 1675, the Jesuit Father St Germaine wrote from Flanders to his
correspondent in England, " I have wrote many times these three months about
being assured that neither Churchill nor Clarke would come over any more, , . .
but hearing nothing from you it makes me conclude . . . there is nothing to be
done in it." (St Germaine to E. Coleman> April 13, 1675 ; H.M.C, xtti, App. vi,
p. 108.)
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